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EDITORIAL 


Readers who do not regularly attend concerts at College may not have 
noticed how increasingly often students’ new compositions are performed. 
During the last three years programmes have included Edwin Roxburgh’s 
Three S) mphonic Metamorphoses (by the First Orchestra), Donald Street's 
Invention No. 1, Martin Dalby’s On Yonder Hill, his Sonata for eee 
Strings and tympani, and Five Elizabethan Love Lyrics, Peter Naylor's 
Air and Variations for wind and percussion, Elis Pehkonen’s Sonata for 
bassoon and piano, Justin Connolly’s Toccata in Five Studies for piano, 
and Brian Dennis’s Good Friday, 1962. Last term’s programmes, printed 
in these pages, record music by John Baird, Roger Smalley and Francis 
Steiner. 

These have been official concerts. The student-organized Contem- 
porary Music Society flourishes (despite cracks about the same five chaps 
playing the same five notes) and their concert, reported by Edward Harper, 
is only one of a series they give each term (advance details on the canteen 
notice-board, or direct from Roger Smalley). This Society celebrated 
Benjamin Britten’s 50th birthday by performing the Oboe Quartet, On this 
Island, Night Piece and Abraham and Isaac on November 29; and yet one 
feels that the new alertness and curiosity shown towards to-day’s young 
composers is the most practical, if indirect, birthday present that College 
can give to a composer who has never forgotten that only one of his 
compositions, the Sinfonietta Opus 1, was performed here when he was 
a student. 


The centre pages of this issue of the Magazine form a miniature 
independent Journal, edited by a student. From time to time there are 
rumours in College that the students are about to start their own paper. 
and indeed there is room for a fortnightly home-produced broadsheet 
which could be newsy but ephemeral, provocative but not for export. It 
does not appear. So I advertised for an assistant who could have a 
free hand with a couple of pages, remembering that it was a student who 
in 1904 founded this Magazine. So far we have had some sharp inter- 
editorial tussles over material, and I have to admit to pinching one of 
John’s news-items to fill an awkward three-quarter inch gap on one of my 
pages. We shall see whether this Journal peters out or whether it develops 
a distinctive character. 


Some senior eyebrows were raised when I made it known that I was 
considering a ‘complaints’ column. But my intentions are not subversive. 
Being neither a student nor a professor, I often hear two sides of the same 
problem; and this feature is designed partly as an information service. 
Complaints that reach me will be passed on to Authority. If there is a 
reasonable explanation, printing it will inform all students. If the 
explanation should be feeble, all the more reason to print it. And since 
I have occasionally been reproached for showing a pro-student bias, let 
me swiftly say that this column is open for professors’ complaints—even 
if they are about students. 











THE REFERENCE LIBRARY REDIVIVUS 


Eighty years have passed since the first Grove was pleased to describe 
this collection as ‘ undoubtedly the best arranged and one of the most 
valuable in England,’ and it must be admitted that time has slightly 
reduced our status. Indeed for a period it seemed that the R.C.M. refer- 
ence library was not only dead but decomposing rapidly, and the presenta- 
tions naturally dwindled. A determined effort is however now being made 
to restore the library to its former eminence, and readers of the Magazine 
may be interested to know something of what has already been accom- 
plished. 

Since only a very select company of present students appear even to 
be aware of our existence, it should perhaps be stated that the reference 
library occupies the central portion of the top floor—between the Parry 
Room grille and the partition in Room 90, through each of which it can 
be dimly sighted. This arrangement is the opposite of that known to 
older Collegians before 1940, when the Parry Room (which, for the 
uninitiated, is a reading room opened in 1921 as a memorial to Sir Hubert 
arry) was in the middle, and the books on either side. The closing of 
the Parry Room in 1940, due to the outbreak of war, resulted in the 
dispersal of some of the more valuable books to other parts of the building; 
the remains were locked up in the east bay, where for twenty years they 
did little but collect a phenomenal amount of dust. 

When Mr. Falkner decided to reopen the library in 1961, it became 
clear that the functions of the two available rooms would have to be 
reversed the west bay having been lost to Mr, Latham on the acquisition 
of an organ in 1950. The new Parry Room duly rose in the east bay, 
while the apparently troublesome task of moving the books jogged the 
collection into an immediate vitality, from which we hope it will never 
again look back. 

In this upheaval all misplaced books were returned to their correct 
positions and the full extent of what we had—and of what we no longer 
had—became apparent. Even to-day we are constantly coming up against 
missing items, much to our embarrassment and the frustration of our 
readers. Every clue to each of them has been meticulously followed up 
and filed, and in a few cases the originals have been recovered. Quite a 
number of books had found their way downstairs to the lending library 
(through no fault of Miss Banner’s, one should hastily add), and on the 
very day that this is written an old reference has led to the rediscovery 
(in the tank room) of two valuable marble busts of Thalberg and Kiall- 
mark, They had been thought for years to represent Spohr and the 
Prince Consort! One or two items were lost through the library’s extra- 
ordinary practice in former years of loaning its contents: the autograph 
full score of Parry’s The Acharnians for example, was borrowed by a 
‘Mr. Bruce, Edinburgh* in 1935 and never returned. But what on 
earth can have happened to the autograph letter of Paganini, once ex- 
hibited in the Donaldson Museum and possibly later in Room 73, to the 
whole shelf of first editions of Handel oratorio full scores, to our entire 
collection of chant-books, to the complete sets of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik (Schumann’s journal), the A//gemeine Musikalische Zeitung and the 
Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt presented to the College by Miss 
Augener in 1915, to the Donaldson bust of Paganini, the statue of Rubini, 
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the death-masks of Malibran and (again—College seems to have really 
treated him rather badly) Paganini. How much would one not give to 
have any single one of these back! 

The three main divisions of the library are printed music, books on 
music, and manuscripts, each the subject of a separate department at the 
British Museum. To these have recently been added the prints, of 
which the College has some hundreds, most of them in urgent need of 
specialized attention; we also find it advisable to keep a watchful eye on 
the portraits, sculpture, and musical instruments. None of these sections 
is really adequately catalogued by modern standards, and new catalogues 
are in progress for all of them (we could well employ a full-time cataloguer), 
The books on music ere currently being transferred to a new and more 
workable shelf-system, and this colossal job will eventually be extended 
to the other departments. 

Many fresh items have been purchased by the sale of duplicates, and 
the acquisition of a Verifax photo-copier has enabled us to supply a 
rapid-copy service which has proved all too popular. 

The very briefest summary of the accessions should mention the 
following manuscripts: 12 large-scale works by Herbert Howells, presented 
by the composer, further autograph music by Cramer, Joseph Eybler 
(the friend of Mozart), Holst, Klindworth, Marschner, Offenbach, Parry, 
Saint-Saéns, Stanford, Ambroise Thomas and Vaughan Williams, and 
autograph letters from Balfe, Bishop, Cortot, Debussy, Delius, Grieg, 


The Parry Room in 1921, a ‘posed’ photograph taken before the official opening, 
Can readers help us to identify the people ? 

















Jenny Lind, Meyerbeer, Patti, Rachmaninov, Schnabel. Stravinsky, 
Sullivan, Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, and Bruno Walter. Printed 
accessions are more difficult to summarize. At their head, however, 
stands a magnificent gift of French I8th-century song-books from Miss 
Gertrude Rutherford. Printed items of considerable interest and value 
have been received from, among others, Miss Vally Lasker, Miss Phoebe 
Walters, Miss Madeau Stewart, Mr. Cornelius Fisher, and Mr. Eric 
Harrison. 

We are subscribers to the new collected editions of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Lasso, Mendelssohn, Hassler, and to various anthologies. 
Let no one feel complacent about this, however—we have not got and 
cannot afford Bach(!), Buxtehude, Schiitz, Tchaikovsky or Hugo Wolf, 
to say nothing of Gesualdo, Scheidt, Telemann, Gluck, Glinka, Dvorak 
and Rimsky-Korsakov. The periodicals which we now take are listed 
below; we have a complete run of only three of them, and back issues 
of any (especially of Opera, The Music Review, and Music and Musicians 
before 1963, and The Musical Quarterly 1950-1962) would be gratefully 
received. Between them, the periodicals and complete editions consume 
practically the whole of our annual allowance. 

Readers of these pages in 1922 were told that the Parry Room was 
“ashamed to beg’. We regret to say that it no longer has any such 
scruples, but is voraciously roaring for anything that anyone will give it 
not only autographs of J. S. Bach, but books on any aspect of music, 
the most ephemeral part-song, even the programmes of the concerts you go 
fo (a neglected but important source)—in order that the R.C.M. may 
regain its place among the world’s greatest libraries. 

OLIVER DAVIES 


Students (and professors) may not know that College subscribes to these periodicals 
which may be read in the Reference Library: 


The Musical Times Musical Quarterly 

Musie and Letters Journal of the International Folk Music 
The Musie Review Council 

Opera Ricordiana 

About the House (Quarterly magazine of Fontes Artis Musicae (Review of the 
the Friends of Covent Garden) International — Association of Music 


. F , Libraries) 
Proceedings of the Royal Musical 


Association Revista Musical Chilena 

R.M.A,. Research Chronicle Sonorum Speculum (Amsterdam) 
Journal of the English Folk Dance and Bollettino Quadrimestrale dell’Istituto 
Song Society di Studi Verdiani (Parma) 


Perspectives of New Music (Princeton) 


The following are supplied for the students’ Common Room: 


The Times The Guardian 
The Daily Telegraph Punch 
The Daily Mail The Listener 


The Illustrated London News 


(The Director takes The Financial Times which he considers the best daily paper for 
music and sport.) 








Playing to Africans 
JENNIFER WARD CLARKE 


One of the most fascinating aspects of performing music is the diversity 
of audiences and the variety of their response. Beyond the general public, 
which is drawn to the concert halls and music clubs all over the country, 
most musicians have had the experience of playing to different communi- 
ties, such as schools, hospitals and prisons. But any European audience, 
whether sophisticated or totally disinterested, is bound to listen with some 
preconceived attitude towards music. 

When [I first thought of going out to East Africa, it was with the idea 
of learning something of a country and people without the accepted 
European background of culture and art, and to see how another race 
would react to a live presentation of Western music. 

In East Africa the influence of Western music still has not penetrated 
very far, although Latin-American music is popular in the towns. On the 
radio programme from Nairobi only one hour of classical music is broad- 
cast each week—mainly from gramophone records—and from Kampala 
there is even less. In the schools it is unusual to have a music teacher on 
the staff, though in many cases there will be a music lover amongst them 
who, with the help of gramophone records or a piano, will devote much 
spare time to laying the foundations of appreciation of Western music, 
Apart from the isolated beginner on the piano, the only practical music- 
making (other than of indigenous music) is concentrated on singing. 

Many of the senior-secondary boarding schools (run much on the 
lines of an English Public School) have started training a choir, although 
some are still at very elementary stages, and require endless patience from 
the conductor. There is one quite exceptional school choir in Uganda, 
founded just over 12 years ago, which would put most English school 
choirs to shame with its large and varied repertory of four-part songs, 
ranging from traditional African songs to Elizabethan madrigals. This 
choir, which glories in the name of ‘ The Nightingales,’ gave one of the 
most enjoyable evenings of music imaginable—an hour and a half of un- 
accompanied singing, all from memory, presented with a refreshing 
vitality and wondertul range of colour and dynamics. 

Before arriving in Africa I had little idea of what scope there might 
be for playing to an African audience, although I had conjured up a rather 
unlikely picture of myself sitting in a circle of mud huts in the boiling sun, 
surrounded by Africans, entertaining them with a Bach cello suite. It did 
not turn out quite like that. 

The first concert was a civilized recital in the New National Theatre 
in Kampala for the music club. To my disappointment, there was only 
one African amongst the audience. She was the President of the club, and 
wife of the Kabaka (or king) of Buganda—a very fine and sensitive person, 
who told me that music was her real companion. Playing in Nairobi was 
the same story, a predominantly European audience, The best answer was 
obviously to play to schools, and I was lucky in having enthusiastic support 
from the British Council in Kampala, who arranged and sponsored a 
number of concerts at schools all round Uganda. This path had in fact 
been followed before by Ronald Woodcock, an Australian violinist who 
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had introduced his instrument with great success. However, I felt appre- 
hensive about this venture, as various people warned me that African 
schools make very unpredictable audiences, being quite frank and unin- 
hibited in their reception. They will not attempt to hide boredom, usually 
expressed by much throat-clearing, fidgeting feet or exit from the hall! 
As it turned out, they were always so amazed at the very sight of a cello, 
and captivated by the novelty of the sound, that [ never experienced 
anything but enrapt attention. The ages of these school audiences ranged 
from 13 to 22, but it was predominantly the seniors who came to listen, 
none of the concerts being compulsory. 

| am certain that at cach concert the greatest share of the entertain- 
ment was given by the audience. One never knew what would be the next 
reaction. In briefly describing the structure and demonstrating the sound 
of the cello, one struck the African sense of humour unexpectedly often. 
In fact, they are always ready to laugh, and hearing the open C string for 
the first time brought roars of delight which took a considerable time to 
subside, But they will also laugh when embarrassed—they once applauded 
in the middle of a piece, but quickly realizing their mistake, there was a 
general burst of giggles which was almost instantaneously suppressed in 
their eagerness to hear what came next. I have never before sensed such 
complete attention from an audience, They seemed to participate in every 
note; pausing on a high harmonic, one could keep them suspended with 
bated breath which would be expelled in an unconscious sigh of relief all 
round when one eventually descended again to the lower regions. They 
seemed to enjoy most the quick lively pieces, which were received with 
much laughter, stamping of feet and shouting, and many times I would 
wonder if such an incredible noise could ever be checked, or whether the 
concert would have to end there and then. 

Naturally much of this enthusiasm and concentration came from the 
novelty of both the instrument and the music, but I also believe that the 
music itself gave genuine pleasure to many quite untrained ears. The 
Africans seem to have an instinctive feeling for the sincerity of a perform- 
ance, even if they are unable to make artistic judgment. The whole 
experience of playing to a completely unconditioned audience was one not 
to be missed. Perhaps the most unusual and rewarding aspect was the 
stimulus given by so much active participation from the listeners. This 
unlimited capacity for wholehearted enjoyment makes the Africans a 
unique and wonderful audience. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


Gross receipts now exceed £198,400 which does not include a promise of a further 
£5,000. 

The Joan Sutherland Gala Performance, planned for April 5, 1964, has had to be 
cancelled. A sale organized by Mrs. Harry Stubbs and Mrs. Graham Carritt realized 
the splendid total of £300 and money has been coming in steadily for Lady Boult’s 
Mile of Half-Crowns Campaign. Recent donations include £1,200 from Mrs. Strick- 
land Hubbard of New York and a further covenant of £20 a year from the John Lewis 
Partnership, who already have a £100 Covenant in force. 

In addition to those already reported, rooms have been named after: 

Arthur Bliss Adrian Boult 
Benjamin Britten Malcolm Sargent Lady Crosfield 

The building work is ahead of the original schedule and, with any luck, should be 
finished by the end of this year. 

J. T. SHRIMPTON, Bursar 








Personal View 2 by Shirley du Boulay 


HUGH BEAN 


When people who know Hugh talk about him, what strikes one most is 
the deep affection they all feel for him. The fact that he is a brilliant 
violinist is virtually taken for granted, it is his charm, modesty and good 
spirits on which people dwell, eyes lighting up as they think of him. It 
is a tribute to him, as well as to them, that his friends have been so kind 
in contributing to this article, as if his own warmth draws out the best in 
those he meets. 

He was born in 1929 in Beckenham, and it is a source of great pride 
to him that he has never left the vicinity. He was married in April last 
year to Mary Harrow, who was secretary to the Philharmonia, When 
they were house-hunting, the perfect house fell vacant in the street where 
Hugh had lived all his life! * It's the gypsy in me,” he explains solemnly 
and waits for you to see the joke. His father is a retired marine engineer 
and an amateur violinist with a practical approach to the instrument who 
taught him so well that when he was nine he was accepted as a pupil 
by Albert Sammons; an association which lasted for 20 years until 
Sammons’s death. Hugh’s father used to come to the lessons and help 
to remember points for practising at home, and even now Hugh practises 
under his father’s supervision. 

His career from then on was a real success story. He won junior and 
senior exhibitions to the R.C.M. and at 14 was awarded a major scholar- 
ship. Later he won the principal prize for violin, was one of three 
violinists in the Queen’s Prize finals and represented Great Britain at the 
Kubelik prize in Prague. National Service interrupted his studies, but 
allowed him to play, for he was the first National Serviceman to be 
accepted by the Grenadier Guards band. After his experience with the 
Guards, which gave him ‘ some of the biggest laughs of his life *—as well 
as proving highly entertaining to those of his friends who saw him in red 
tunic and bearskin—he returned to College, dubbed ‘ the Catgut Grena- 
dier *! 

He studied piano and theory as well as leading both College orchestras 
(alternating with Alan Loveday and Tessa Robbins, eminent contem- 
poraries) and playing chamber music with Peggy Gray, Maxwell Ward 
and Amaryllis Fleming. Henry Bronkhurst, who taught him the piano, 
remembers his modesty and enthusiasm, and Dr. Darke says he was 
‘rather above the average’ in theory. In 1951 he was second in the 
Carl Flesch Competition and the next year won the Boise Travelling 
Scholarship (later commemorated in the Boise Trio with David Parkhouse 
and Eileen Croxford) which took him to the Brussels Conservatory 
where he studied with Gertler and carried off the Premier Prix. 

His first professional engagement as leader was with the Harvey 
Phillips String Orchestra, which he led for 8 years. He was 21 when he 
was appointed, and general opinion was that it was mad to engage so 
young a man. But Harvey Phillips’s wisdom was apparent, not only in 
the success with which Hugh filled this post, but by his subsequent appoint- 
ment as leader to one of the great orchestras of the world, the Philhar- 
monia. He had played in their second violins since he was 18 and later 
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in the firsts, and Walter Legge, who had been watching him carefully, 
moved him up to second place when Manoug Parikian showed signs of 
leaving. Again it was an incredibly young appointment: he was 26 and 
in one of the most coveted positions in the orchestral world! But the 
Philharmonia was a comparatively new orchestra, founded in 1945, and 
a young leader was in keeping with its spirit. Furtwangler’s remark to 
Walter Legge is perhaps relevant: * The best man to lead an orchestra is 
the youngest man you can find. It makes every man in the orchestra, 
older than he is, try to show that he is younger and more energetic.’ 

It has been said that ‘to be a leader you have to make enemies as 
well as friends ’ and if Hugh has a shortcoming it is that he is too modest, 
but he has learnt to be, if not a strict disciplinarian, at least tough enough 
to cope with situations as they arise. He himself admits that it is hard 
to be strict with so many personal friends in the orchestra. Gareth 
Morris, who has played in the Philharmonia for 14 years, spoke of the 
pleasant atmosphere Hugh creates and his ability to deliver charming 
impromptu speeches, for instance to local authorities when the orchestra 
is on tour. He also stressed the magnificent way he plays orchestral 
solos“ better than I’ve ever heard—TI don’t remember his ever making a 
mistake.” Alan Civil, the Philharmonia’s first horn, who plays chamber 
music with him in the Philharmonia Ensemble and with David Parkhouse 
in a horn trio, admires his ability to deal with the idiosyncrasies of such 
different conductors as Karajan, Klemperer and Giulini, acting as he so 
often does as a liaison between conductor and orchestra. He also pointed 
out Flugh’s hard work and experience from the rank and file to the top. 

Hugh was appointed to the R.C.M. staff in 1954, and he commands 
the affection and respect of his pupils. A present student, Michael 
Davis, writes: ‘1 like to think that one day | may emulate Mr. Bean, not 
only as a violinist but as a person.’ Hugh has the gift of putting his 
pupils at ease: * Music isn’t a matter of life and death, we all end as dust 
anyway.’ To quote Michael Davis again: 

One would expect a person with such responsibilities in the world of music 
to at least have the decency to wear a worried frown, but not Mr. Bean. Many 
times | have walked into a lesson under a cloud of depression and within a few 
minutes his essentially * fresh air” approach has blown away the depression and 
given me the will to try again. 


Michael MeMenemy, who knows him as teacher and as leader says that 
he emphasizes scales and technique, particularly in the first two years at 
College, and has a knack of putting his finger on the reason for a technical 
difficulty. His allegiance to his teacher is shown not only in his giving 
pupils straight away Sammons’s exercises The Secret of Technique but in 
his whole approach to teaching. Playing the violin involves such an 
unnatural physical position that one of his chief aims is to make it as 
uncomplicated as possible; his teaching is essentially practical. He also 
advises his pupils how to practise, an aspect of teaching often neglected, 
and can suggest an alternative interpretation not by telling the pupil his 
own ideas were wrong, but by saying * Try it this way’ and playing it. 
Michael McMenemy said he had never disagreed! 

A great deal of the working life of the Philharmonia Orchestra is 
spent making records. Peter Andry, Artists Manager for E.M.I., ad- 
mires Hugh very much, and finds him, despite his boyish appearance, 
utterly reliable and able to smooth over any orchestral disputes, not with 
a contrived diplomacy but simply with a quiet and natural tact. Hugh 
also takes part in the technical side by listening to playbacks with the 
conductor and recording personnel, and correcting faults of intonation, 
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Photograph by John Aylett 


Ex-L.M.S. ‘Duchess of Buccleuch’ and Driver Bean 


bowing or balance. His professionalism and co-operation are shown in 
this incident which Peter Andry recalled. The orchestra were recording 
with Krips and one item was changed at the last minute to Strauss’s 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Suite with its fantastically difficult violin 
solo. There were no protests, simply * give me 10 minutes by myself,’ 
and he was prepared to record it. 

Hugh feels that music could dominate life, but that for him there is 
too much else to do. He lays great stress on the importance of hobbies. 
Apart from having a catholic taste in music—his record collection ranges 
from Heifetz to Brubeck—and speaking French fluently, he is fascinated 
by trains, boats and aeroplanes. He likes to go to Galleon’s Point near 
Woolwich and watch the shipping, to make and fly model aeroplanes, and 
to drive, complete with real engine driver’s cap, his coal-fired 4-inch 
scale Duchess locomotive, capable of hauling two or three people, on 
his garden track. 

Many people have wished that Hugh would do more solo work, but 
he is too well aware of the physical and mental toughness that an inter- 
national soloist needs and he has modified his ambition accordingly. 
He considers his present mixture of mostly orchestral work with a little 
solo and chamber music a very happy balance, though he enjoys playing 
solos, particularly light fiddle pieces with piano. There is also the prob- 
lem of nerves, particularly acute with string players. He regards this as a 
highly personal affair, and feels that though he can understand and often 
help pupils, his own mental approach to the question might not necessarily 
be of help to others. Broadly speaking, he says that nerves are often 
the result of exaggeration in one’s mind of the importance of the occasion, 
and any thoughts which help to keep a sense of proportion will assist in 
dispelling physical disturbances which may arise from tension. He did 
however say that sometimes, before even a relatively simple solo passage 
in an orchestral work, one’s whole life can pass through one’s mind in the 
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space of the few preceding bars; he tries at such moments to think only 
of the comforting and he hopes deserved glass of beer which will be his 
soon after the concert! 

Finally a tribute from a conductor, one whom Hugh greatly admires. 
There can be no doubt how pleased he will be to read what Carlo Maria 
Giulini has so kindly sent from Italy. 


| have known Hugh Bean now for many years. I have seen him pass from a 
place in the rank and file in the violins to that of leader, and I have followed 
with affectionate participation the rapid formation and confirmation of his 
personality as an artist and as a man. To-day Hugh Bean is an ideal leader; 
his violin playing is of the highest quality. The musicality and the taste with 
which he enters into the spirit of each performance bear the sign of a nature that 
is happily endowed and enriched by a thoughtful assimilation and a profound 
and vast experience. 

To his warm humanity is added a subtle and fine sense of humour. He 
arouses friendliness in all who meet him to such an extent that his authority as 
leader is manifest in a natural way; not by imposing but by conviction, resting 
on a solid and human basis. 

I hope that life will bring to Hugh Bean all the good he deserves and all 
that | wish him from a full heart, 


VISIT OF LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA 


College was greatly honoured on November 26 by a visit from Luigi 
Dallapiccola, As a composer whose first compositions (culminating in 
the Canti di Prigionia 1938-41) were written in a modal-diatonic style, who 
subsequently assimilated into his language more and more chromaticism, 
finally adopting a wholly dodecaphonic idiom (in the Liriche greche 
1942-45), he obviously could have answered many students’ problems 
concerning contemporary music with the authority of personal experience. 

In the circumstances then, the first question came as rather a shock: 
‘To me the opening bars of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion signify a great 
peace in the mind of the composer, while Webern’s 5 Orchestral Pieces 
Op. 10 indicate a great unrest in the composer’s mind. Do you think 
the general state of mind of the composer has changed much over the last 
200 years, and is this change manifested in music?’ 

Dallapiccola agreed that the changing environment of man was 
reflected in the music he wrote, but he took exception to the questioner’s 
example, saying that in this case quite the reverse was true. The opening 
of the St. Matthew Passion, with the piercing dissonances created between 
static pedal notes and slowly ascending block harmonies, the impassioned 
outcry of the Christian people at the murder of their Saviour—this is one 
of the most anguished utterances in all music. When this is contrasted 
with, say, the third of Webern’s pieces, an evocation of the Austrian 
mountain landscape, with distant cowbells and fragments of half-heard 
melodies drifting against a shimmering background of mandolin, guitar, 
celesta and harp, one wonders where one earth the questioner got his 
ideas from. 

The answer lies, I believe, solely in the /inguistic difference between 
Bach and Webern. That the expressive intent of Webern’s evolved 
language is often unappreciated was shown by the next question: * Do 
you think emotional expression is very limited in twelve-tone music?’ 
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In replying, Dallapiccola contrasted works from the period of 
German expressionism (c. 1909-23) with works using strict serial tech- 
nique. He said that between free atonal works such as Berg's Wozzeck 
and Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, and serial works like Schoenberg's 
Orchestral Variations Op. 31 and Moses and Aaron he could hear no 
difference in vitality, immediacy and expressive power. 

At College one constantly feels there is a lack of awareness of the real 
forces at work in a composer and his compositions; the desire on the part 
of a composer to express truthfully in his music the quintessentiality of 
the historical situation as he finds it, and the dynamic forces at work 
during the actual compositional process. The first of these can, alas, 
never be taught, but an awareness of the second can be achieved through 
a study of form on the lines suggested by Rudolf Reti’s The Thematic 
Process in Music and Hans Keller’s Functional Analysis, and by the 
study of functional harmony in classical works—the basis of Schoenberg's 
and Heinrich Schenker’s theories of harmony. 

In reply to a question on the value of traditional teaching Dalla- 
piccola stressed the importance of studying the sketch-books of the great 
masters, as these provide a unique insight into the evolution of a piece 
of music. A close study of the classics along these lines will reveal that 
the relationships of freedom and control, conscious and unconscious, 
technique and expression, remain unaltered in serial music. A realization 
of these parallels between tonal and non-tonal music would prevent 
many misconceptions. 

Finally, asked whether he thought serialism would be the music of 
the future, Dallapiccola said that just as Monteverdi could never have 
foreseen the extent to which the tonal language would be developed by 
the time of Ravel and Debussy, neither could he (Dallapiccola) foresee 
the extent to which the serial mode of thought might be developed by 
composers of the future. 

Unfortunately one had the feeling that the majority of questions 
came from people who, so far from creatively speculating on the nature 
of the music of the future, had not yet been able, or had the opportunity, 
of coming to terms with the music of the past. 

It was a tribute to the Italiante good humour and wisdom of Maestro 
Dallapiccola that in elaborating these questions he said so much of great 
interest and relevance. His visit was an informative, entertaining (and 
disturbing) experience. 

J. ROGER SMALLEY 


R.C.M. UNION REPORT 


The Union membership keeps fairly constant, for though there are inevitable losses 
through resignation and death there is always a trickle of new members coming in, 

The Annual General Meeting took place as usual last term, this time on Friday, 
November 22, and by agreement in Committee there was no speaker, so that after the 
short formal business at which the suggestion of a dinner for combined College and 
Union was discussed, wine and cheese were served. Thus the occasion became mercly 
a very pleasant social time with plenty of opportunity for conversation which seemed 
to be generally approved of as a sucvessf:!] experiment. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Honorary Secretary 
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STUDENTS 


Student Profile EDITED BY JC 


KENNETH MONTGOMERY 


Kenneth Montgomery has become known to us all at College not only as a most efficient 
and helpful President of the Students’ Association, but more noticeably and essentially 
as a musician of unusual excellence. 

Of Northern Irish birth, Kenneth started his traditionally sound musical training 
by singing ‘ Cherry Ripe’ at his primary school, He was a chorister at St. Anne's 
Cathedral in Belfast, and learnt the piano from the age of 7. At 10 he was already 
dreaming of music as a career, 

The ability to draw an immediate and effective response from a choir is surely one 
of Ken’s strengths, This has been developed by considerable association with choral 
activities, He was rehearsing his school choir at 16. His first public concert was of 
carols with the church choir that he was so shy to face, it was five weeks before he dared 
conduct! As an organist Ken accompanied for a B.B.C. Light Programme half-hour 
hymn singing one Sunday evening in 1961. As well as College commitments, he 
currently trains a church choir and another small choir. 

While inquisitively asking why he chose Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus for the 
Students’ Association concert, we discovered that Ken had performed in it playing 
principal bassoon in an orchestra in Belfast. Until coming to College, he had played 
the bassoon for about 5 years, taking part in the school orchestra, the Studio Symphony 
Orchestra and the Belfast Youth Orchestra but unfortunately had to discontinue owing 
to lack of @ bassoon and the funds to acquire one. 

He studied conducting first under Harvey Phillips and then, during a holiday course 
in Siena last summer, became much influenced by Celibidache’s methods; he now 
studies with Sir Adrian Boult and has conducted the Polyphonic Group since 1962 and 
the Students’ Orchestra since it was reformed in March 1963, Last year we heard a 
fine performance of Stravinsky's The Soldier's Tale. Kenneth was solely responsible 
for training the large orchestra and choir which gave such a memorable performance 
of Verdi, Kodaly and Fauré in October of last year. (He is in the photograph on 
page 17), Many of those taking part in that concert consider it to be the most en- 
joyable experience they have had at College. 

Ken’s skill and sensitivity at the keyboard is well known. He is accompanist to 
the Choral Class, a senior repetiteur in the Opera School and was the winning accom- 
panist in a song recital prize. Glyndebourne has offered him a post as a repetiteur 
which he has accepted for this summer. 

Meanwhile we look forward to further occasions on which we can appreciate 
Kenneth’s growing musicianship through one of several media. 

research by JANET COLEBROOKE 
written by JOHN STENHOUSE 


BALLADS IN THE DONALDSON 


On December 9 the peace and quiet of the Donaldson Room were effectively shattered 
when a Ballad Concert was given by the students of Mr. Dawkes’s Repertory and 
Accompaniment classes. 

The style of singing required for a concert such as this (i.e. Goring Thomas, 
German, Balfe, Lionel Monckton, del Riego, Rodgers and Hammerstein) is quite 
different from that required for our more grand functions in the Concert Hall but all 
the artists met the challenge with courage—both singers and accompanists alike. 

With the Director, as always, encouraging us by his presence, and with students 
and professors well represented, the room was filled to capacity and the audience really 
warmed to the occasion. The atmosphere was most happy. 

Diana Crompton gave us great enjoyment with her songs from The Quaker Girl 
and as we were asked to join in the chorus of ‘ Thereabouts” we were truly able to 
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enter into the spirit of things. Doreen Price’s saucy rendering of ‘I’m Just a Girl’ 
was so splendid that we just had to ask for more—and we got it! 
The experience of taking part in a concert like this is extremely helpful and I hope 
that we shall hear many more of its kind in the future. 
JULIA TREVENEN 


| IT’S THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIVIDUAL THAT COUNTS 


| How noticeable it was, playing in the orchestra for the Students’ Association concert, 
that everyone concentrated and took individual responsibility for the success of the 
performance. True this was a smaller band than the somewhat cramped hordes of 
First Orchestra but isn’t it obvious that if everyone took individual responsibility for 
doing his or her best then even College orchestral rehearsals could be stimulating and 
enjoyable? 

* Nobody else cares so why should 1?’ is the familiar retort from students. Since 
in Sir Adrian Boult we not only have a clear time beater but very much more besides, 
this retort is patently an excuse to let the player off. An orchestra can be excellent 
even with a barely competent conductor, providing there is a high esprit de corps 
among the players. This can only be present if each and every one of them makes 
himself responsible. 

Firstly everybody has to turn up and in good time, with no lessons conveniently 
planned to let them off the second half. And then they must concentrate like mad and 
make it a point of personal honour to play every note as well as they possibly can. 

COLIN KITCHING 


WHAT GOES ON 


Ray Luck (piano) and Martin Elmitt (cello) are studying in Paris. 
John Clementson (oboe) is with the Hallé Orchestra, 
Wilfred Goddard (clarinet) is with the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra. 
Wilfred Gibson conducted the London Ballet until it was discontinued and has since 
done about 6 concerts with the Northern Sinfonia. 
Michael Hall (violin) is working with the Covent Garden orchestra, 
Jim Beck (horn) played in the complete Prom season and in other B.B.C, Symphony 
Orchestra performances. 
Tim Brown (horn) a member of the New London Wind Ensemble, has had dates with 
the London and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestras. 
Michael Brittain (double bass) has had dates with the L.S.O. and Philharmonia, 
Peter Norriss (viola) toured the U.S.A. with the R.P.O, 
Lee Robert (viola) has been with the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, 
Alan Handy (trumpet) took part in the B.B.C. Verdi Requiem and Janacek Sinfonietta 
and in December joined Sadler's Wells. 
Janice Chapman (soprano) was one of few chosen for the London Opera Centre. 
Tony Burke, Don Bateman, Michael Laird and Peter White have played for the National 
Theatre’s production of Hamlet. 
Patrick Milne (bassoon) played for the Royal Shakespeare Beggar's Opera, 
The Arion String Quartet (Anne Wills, Harry Cawood, violins; Colin Kitching, viola; 
Joanna Milholland, ‘cello) has given concerts in Berlin, Antwerp, Ghent, Cambridge 
and various clubs. 
John Lill (piano) broadcast again recently on Eric Robinson's The Choice is Yours, and 
played Brahms’s first piano concerto at the R.F.H. in October. 
José Luis Garcia performed again at Wigmore Hall and played The Lark Ascending at 
the R.F.H. for a Robert Mayer children’s concert. 
Brian Dennis’s Homage to T. S. Eliot was performed by Derck Simpson (cello) and 
Fiona Cameron (piano) at the McNaughten Contemporary British Music series in 
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STUDENTS’ CHORAL CONCERT 


Te Deum Verdi 
Psalmus Hungaricus Kodaly 
Requiem Fauré 
Soprano Marion Studholme 
Tenor Nicholas Curtis 


Baritone Donald Bell 
Conductor Kenneth Montgomery 


BY A CRITIC: 

On October 30, a choir and orchestra of students gave a concert at the Royal College 
of Music, in aid of the new building fund. They were assisted by several distinguished 
former R.C.M, students, notably Mr. John Ludlow (guest leader), Miss Marion Stud- 
holme, Mr, Donald Bell and Mr, Nicholas Curtis, who gave their services. 

Three works were performed, of which Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus came off 
best. Written in 1923, this work displays a blend of folk-culture and sophistication 
which, elsewhere in Kodaly, often sounds tame and reactionary (and certainly more 
inhibited, generally, than in Janacek), but which is here passionate, mystical and con- 
vincingly contemporaneous, This performance was both yital and intense, reaching 
cloquent heights with the tenor solo (sung by Mr. Curtis) in the section ‘ So in Jehovah 
put my trust,’ 

Verdi's Te Dewn did not fare so well, for the double-chorus was often over- 
powered by the orchestral brass, and in consequence the words were continually 
inaudible, Moreover, the conductor, Mr. Kenneth Montgomery, failed to knit 
together its several sections into a coherent whole. 

The concert ended most unfittingly with Fauré’s Requiem, which posterity will 
show courage and sense in transferring from the mortuary slab to the graveyard, for 
even the youthful kiss-of-life method adopted by the students on this occasion was 
insuflicient lo revive it, 

TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


BY A STUDENT: 

To say that this concert was a good one is to underestimate its worth. It must be 
realized that the programme was presented after only 5 weeks of the academic year. 
Every credit is due to the conductor for his zeal and enterprise and for his skill in 
handling the large chorus and orchestra. 

The three sacred choral works required different styles of interpretation, and of 
these the 7e Dewm was the most successful. Composed in 1895-6 for double chorus 
and orchestra, it is at once appealing by its dramatic power (deriving essentially from 
Verdi's operatic style) and by its obvious—and sometimes strepitous—contrasts of 
dynamics. 

In contrast, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus is freely rhapsodic and displays the in- 
fluence of Magyar folk-music on the composer’s idiom. The archaic flavour of the 
text—a 16th-century Hungarian version of Psalm 55—is reflected by the music, par- 
ticularly in the prominence of the interval of the 4th. The tempi employed were 
perhaps a little conservative, but the spirit of the work was captured, the orchestral 
accompaniment being particularly well played. 

The simple charm and lyrical beauty of Fauré’s Requiem (1887) provided a res- 
trained and restful conclusion, However, there was a tendency for the choir to be too 
restrained generally, and for the tempi to flag and become listless—even so, the serene 
character and mood of this lovely work was rarely, if ever, impaired. Of the soloists, 
Nicholas Curtis was the outstanding one, having a part that presented good opportuni- 
ties for vocal display. Neither the soprano nor the baritone was really impressive 
enough 

One can only wish, taking this concert as an example, that the same choir, orchestra 
and conductor could present one complete work—Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius or per- 
haps Howells’s Hyams Paradisi. 


TERENCE JAMES 
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Donald Bell, Ken Montgomery, Janet Colebrooke, Lady Cecilia and Mr, McKenna, 
Mrs, and Mr, Falkner, at the party after the concert, 


BY A COLLEGE COUNCIL MEMBER: 
It was with a great deal of anxiety that | took my place on the platform for this concert, 
While the Fauré was familiar, | could not say the same of the Verdi and Kodaly, 
Nor was it much comfort to learn that the very distinguished conductor who was 
taking his place among the basses had had as little rehearsal as myself; what is all 
right for him is not all right for me. 

However, there was nothing for it but to concentrate and watch the conductor, 
I found myself between an experienced professional, who was an old friend, and a 
welcoming student from overseas. There was the usual hasty whispered consultation 
about sits and stands, and about which part to take when the choir divides, ‘ Better 
sing both until we can see which can do with some more numbers * was the advice | 
received. 

In the event any anxiety was entirely of my own making. It is diflicult to judge a 
performance from the inside, especially as no tiny bit of concentration could be spared 
from the business in hand. But the conductor gave the impression of complete com- 
mand. He communicated confidence to one at least of his chorus, and a feeling that a 
well thought out performance was being given of the three highly contrasted works. 
What a beautiful work the Fauré is for the tenors! There was an immediate bond with 
my overseas neighbour when in the post-mortem we found that the ‘high spot’ was 
the same for us both. 

It was a most exhilarating evening and a professional enterprise in all respects 
except one—allowing someone to sing without rehearsal. But all really live Institutions 
must be prepared in appropriate cases to break their own rules. 

1 am wondering anxiously whether | shall be invited again. 

DAVID MCKENNA 


BY A PROFESSOR: 

Although I was deprived by a breakdown in communication of the opportunity to 
add the weight of my uncertain bass to these proceedings | was allowed to sit in the 
Director's seat by way of compensation. Apart from my enjoyment of the excellent 
performances and the Festival atmosphere, I was heartened by the thought that we still 
have students who are willing to co-operate in such a venture, even though two out- 
standing personalities—Janet Colebrooke (the general organizer) and Kenneth Mont- 
gomery—are necessary to focus and direct the effort. 

ERIC HARRISON 


Brussels Conservatory has invited R.C.M. students to perform there on April 30, and 
will send their students to College on May 6. 
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ANY COMPLAINTS? 


Could we have a card-index catalogue of the lending library which we could consult for 
ourselves, instead of having to ask the librarians what the library contains ? Some students, 
particularly when they are new, are a little awestruck by the library, and are shy of asking 
questions that might seem silly or ignorant; also they hesitate to disturb the librarians who 
have such a big job to do. 

STUDENT 


Everything in the library is catalogued and each instrument and ensemble group has a 
catalogue of its own for the students to consult; they have only to ask for it. The 
library is catalogued this way purely for the convenience of the students so that they 
may know exactly what the library has for their own instrument. If a bassoonist comes 
in and says * What have you got for my instrument?’ he is handed a catalogue and can 
look at it in the reading room opposite. There are about 30 catalogues. The books 
are on a card-index file which may be consulted in special instances. 

BARBARA BANNER, Librarian 


Could we have facilities for changing before and after concerts and sporting activities? 
Perhaps in the new building ? 
STUDENT 


There is no provision for any showers or changing rooms in the new building and no 
possibility of altering the plans now. 

The cloakrooms at both ends of the corridors on the first basement floor and on the 
second floor are available at all times, and there are showers near the theatre dressing 
rooms for anyone who wants to use them. The College (which after all is not resi- 
dential) is obviously too cramped for space to give any more for such amenities. 

URSULA GALE, Lady Superintendent 


These correspondences are not necessarily closed, and any reasonable questions on other 
points of College life will be passed on to the authority concerned. 
EDITOR 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY 


December 10, 1963 


Antiphony for 3 Instrumental Groups Roger Smalley 
Directed by John White 
Piano Sonata No, 20 John White 
John White 

Abstract No. | for Harmonium and Piano Brian Dennis 
Harmonium Brian Dennis 
Piano Roger Smalley 

Quartet Op, 22 Anton Webern 
Violin Nigel Murray 
Clarinet John Stenhouse 
Tenor Saxophone Olavo Va’s 
Piano Roger Smalley 


The concert began, not uncharacteristically, with the last item, Mr. Smalley being short 
of two flutes. Webern’s extreme economy never ceases to amaze and the difficulties 
involved in welding together such brief phrases are obvious. The performers dis- 
played considerable understanding and sensitivity and the first movement left an 
impression of serene expressiveness, a mood not often encountered in modern music. 
The second movement was probably more of a contrast than the composer intended 
and eventually complete chaos reigned. The conductor’s despairing looks all added 
to the effect of high tragedy, but did little to reassure performer or spectator. 








Sull with no flutes, Roger Smalley was unfortunately reduced to playing their parts 
onthe piano. Despite this, his Antiphony had the same moments of impressiveness that 
it had on previous occasions. The contrasting of brass chords with free woodwind 
cadenzas, the very expressive use of a solo cello and the climactic accumulation of 
small intervals towards the end of the work all revealed a most powerful and logical 
creative intelligence. Sense of continuity was sometimes lost; perhaps fewer long pauses 
would have made the relationships between the sounds more obvious. 

After a brief apologia for the common chord, Mr. John White embarked on his 
20th piano sonata. It was in some way uncanny to hear a 19th century conception of 
music in a 20th century mind, and refreshing to hear such an obviously musical person 
expressing himself without inhibition. 

The concert ended with Brian Dennis’s Absiract, which is apparently one of the 
fruits of Mr. Hubert Dawkes’s harmonium teaching. As in Antiphony the aim is 
exploitation and organization of tonal effect and some undeniably remarkable sounds 
ensued. But again what was most disconcerting (apart from a tendency for high 
harmonium notes to disappear into noises from the nearby scaffolding) was a lack of 
continuity and sense of unity. As in Roger Smalley’s piece it was difficult to know 
how much of this was due to the work itself or to the performance, but it seems to be a 
difficulty inherent in non-thematic works. 

EDWARD HARPER 


MUSIC REVIEW 


STYLE AND INTERPRETATION: an Anthology of Keyboard Music edited and annotated 
by Howard Ferguson. Vols. | and II. O.U.P., 12s. 6d. each. 


* Edited and annotated.” What * words of fear, unpleasing to a purist’s ear.” What 
suffering, frustration, and impatience have so many * editions’ caused. How many 
students have been asked: * Why-—or where—on earth did you get this edition?’ 
The musical text of this collection looks refreshingly naked and unfussy, virtually 
Urtext, uncrowded on the page, and with * translations * of ornaments in small print 
immediately above or below the stave. There is even no fingering, no dynamic(s) and 
no phrasing added to the original. 

What then are we, as customers, paying the editor—and publisher—for? Well, 
not only for fine varied pieces but also for sources of information concerning style and 
interpretation with quotations from Quantz, C. P. E. Bach, Frescobaldi and many 
others, that are certainly possible to find elsewhere but rarely so conveniently. There 
is an excellent Introduction that I feel should be compulsory reading for all keyboard 
students. Herewith a few quotations well worth pondering. Concerning the clavi- 
chord (for which, it seems evident, many, if not all, of the 48 were written): 


It can produce a continuously graded range of dynamics, that is... 
different dynamics simultaneously in different voices. 

The word * virginals * was used in English to describe all the instruments 
of the harpsichord family and the clavichord. 

The tempo of dance movements tends to slow down over the years. 

With all questions of tempo the player must take into consideration the 
prevailing texture and movement of the music. 

Problems of phrasing and articulation might... seem less important 
than those of tempo; yet if anything the reverse is true. 

Long legato stretches of quick moving notes . . . are foreign to harpsi- 
chord music and reduce it to the level of a Czerny exercise. 

By analogy with vocal music . . . stepwise movement suggests legato . . . 
jumps .. . staccato. 

The use of two manuals . . . to reproduce the tutti and solo elements . . . 
was so well understood... that the necessary changes ... are often left 
unmarked. 


Besides the general introduction giving contemporary evidence of national varia- 
tions of style (including, naturally, variable dots and notes inégales) there are several 
authoritative tables of ornaments, and some of the problems of Scarlatti in particular 
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are dealt with concisely, introducing a damning indictment of the most famous edition 
of his works. Each piece is prefaced by relevant and practical information (including 
sometimes a suggested phrasing scheme). 

With so much included it seems ungenerous to wish that space might have been 
found for examples of hemioles and some information about them. Why is this 
stock-in-trade of the Baroque period in particular so often considered unmentionable, 
and why is it so often * phrased ’ or * realized ’ by editors that in performance it almost 
invariably falls a victim to the tyranny of the barline? The suggested interpretation of 
the opening phrase of the Bach E minor Gavotte is open to many objections, not the 
Jeast being that when applied to the left hand a great deal of the point of the counter- 
point would be lost. 

However, these are small grouses, and this is a very welcome publication, setting 
a standard which compares favourably with the best from abroad, and more than 
favourably with much that is familiar in this country. This is not an edition for any 
teacher or pupil who is used to being spoon-fed with expression marks, but it does give 
a student a good chance of coming to understand this music without the usual editorial 
impedimenta. 

HUBERT DAWKES 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Harris: William Henry Harris* and Kathleen Doris Carter were married at St. John’s 
Church, Clifton, Bristol, on October 15, 1913. 


MARRIAGES 


Knibb— Beale: Robin Knibb* and Loraine Beale on September 14, 1963. 

Popplewell Conway: Richard Popplewell® and Margaret Conway on September 2i, 
1963, 

Walker Conway: Anthony Walker and Margaret Conway* on September 28, 1963. 

White Nagelschmidt: lan White* and Lucy Nagelschmidt* on October 12, 1963. 

Roxburgh Cooper: Edwin Roxburgh® and Julie Cooper* on October 26, 1963. 


BIRTHS 


Busbridge: to John* and Laura* (Marshall) a daughter, Sarah Josephine on March 12, 
1963. 

Mallinson: to John* and Judy* (Hills) a daughter, Katherine Louise, on June 26, 1963. 

Jones: to William and Juliet* (Cuningham) a daughter, Caroline Daphne Fryer, on 
August 2, 1963. 

Friedlander: to Albert and Evelyn* (Philipp) a daughter, Ariel Judith, on September 1 
1963. 

Cox: to Peter and Carole* (Barley) a son, on September 30, 1963. 

Ripley: to Graham and Sylvia* (Beamish) a son, Nicholas Charles, on November 17, 
1963, 

Barker: to Kenneth*® and Jean a son, on November 21, 1963. 

*Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 


Morgan Nicholas: John, on August 12, 1963, aged 68. 
Sterndale Bennet: Robert, on August 27, 1963. 

Foster: Arnold, on September 30, 1963, aged 64. 
Collins: Anthony, on December 12, 1963, aged 70. 
Warwick Evans: Vera, on December 15, 1963, aged 80. 
Jones: Parry, on December 27, 1963, aged 72. 
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Obituary 


R. C. GRIFFITHS 
1892-1963 


Many professors and past students will be sad to hear of the death of Mr, Griftiths., 1 
would like to pay a tribute to his long and devoted service because the essential ad- 
ministrative work of the back room boys, which is unobtrusive, is so often taken for 
granted and not fully appreciated, except by those whose duty it is to make the running 
of the College smooth and efficient. 

As head of the Finance Office Mr. Griffiths was not only careful and thorough in 
his work but showed a kindly sympathy and imperturbable good humour to all with 
whom he came in contact. These admirable qualities impressed me immediately | 
became Director. Naturally I saw him continuously and | came to appreciate him 
more and more. 1 looked forward to our special meeting cach week when he came to 
bring the accounts for inspection and the cheques to be signed. It was a pleasure to 
have a yarn with him, not only about the matters in hand, but also about his home and 
garden. 

As a friend and colleague 1 valued him greatly and I feel sure he will long be 
remembered. We send our sympathy to his widow and hope that she will find comfort 
in knowing that his friends at the R.C.M, share her sorrow. 

ERNEST BULLOCK 


R. C. Griffiths, popularly known as * Griff’ or ‘ Mick’ to his colleagues and friends, 
came to the College in 1907 as Assistant Librarian. Apart from Army service in the 
1914-18 war and for a short period afterwards, he remained in the Finance Office until 
his retirement in 1957 as Chief Clerk. 

A product of Bates’s Choir School, he was a capable musician and an expert 
copyist. Some beautiful examples of his work are still to be seen in the Parry Room 
Library. 

*Griff’s* extraordinary knowledge of College history and personalities was surpassed 
only by his love of the College itself. An ardent supporter of the R.C.M, Union, he 
rendered sterling service to its administration. He delighted in the simple pleasures 
of life—the countryside, his garden, cricket (especially as Yorkshire played it!), He 
was often at Sadler’s Wells or Covent Garden accompanied by his wife, enjoying what 
he described as * our little bit of culture’. Shortly after retirement he moved to the 
Isle of Wight, but he was already suffering from a grave illness which he endured with 
great fortitude until the end. Two of us visited him shortly before his death, and his 
parting words on this occasion were * Give my love to all at College ’. 

The memory of the tall, slightly stooping figure with the shy sense of humour and 
quizzical smile will long remain in the minds of a whole generation of professors, 
students and staff to whom he endeared himself; so will our gratitude in having enjoyed 
his warm friendship for so many years, A man could have no finer monument. We 
also remember his wife, Ella, with sympathy and affection, 

PERCY SHOWAN 
C. 2, REID 
TOM MANNING 


ERNEST HINCHLIFF 
1879-1963 


In the orchestral profession in London many years ago, the name of Ernest Hinchliff 
was prominent as one of the leading lights and principals. His name was associated 
with such artists as Fred James, Wilfred James (father of Cecil James), Tom Woottan, 
all bassoonists and late professors of the R.C.M. Ernest was made a professor in 
1931 and held that position till 1946. He was a founder member of the L.S.O. and 
played at their initial concert under Hans Richter in 1904. He later became principal 
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bassoon of the New Symphony Orchestra on its formation under Landon Ronald, 
also a member of the Beecham Orchestra, and went to Berlin with them before the 
1914-18 war. 

He and I became close friends when we were both members of the 2LO Orchestra 
at Savoy Hill in the early days of broadcasting. On the formation of the B.B.C. 
Symphony in 1930 Ernest took the position of contra-bassoon till 1950, then he went 
to Sadler’s Wells for two years, and then decided to retire. He sold his instruments, 
and concentrated on his recreations of golf and bridge. He was a very keen golfer 
and could play a full round up till shortly before his death. His son Colin is also in the 
musical profession, and plays the horn in the Covent Garden Opera Orchestra. 

Ernest was one of the most charming men one could wish to meet, he possessed a 
very steadying influence at committee meetings, and I speak personally from experience, 
for he was a member of our famous Royal Society of Musicians and his interest and work 
for the less fortunate members of the profession was unbounded. 

He was undoubtedly a very great personality, and will be affectionately remembered 
by his many friends and pupils, and | am certain that I voice the sentiments of us all in 
extending our sincere sympathy to his widow and family. 

ERNEST HALL 


ARNOLD FOSTER 
1898 1963 


When the war ended in 1918 College, under a new Director, found itself with a* bulge * 
of able students of unusually diverse interests and aptitudes and some men of wide 
intellectual outlook to teach them — Buck, Colles and Vaughan Williams, to name the 
most influential, Arnold Foster, a Yorkshireman by birth, independence of character 
and intonations of speech, was one of that bulge, who went to Vaughan Williams for 
composition and to Colles’s criticism class for general enlightenment. His practical 
studies as a student (1920-22) were piano and horn, 

With the equipment so obtained he might have pursued the profession of music 
on one or other of several lines. In fact he chose education for a living and com- 
position as a side-line. In both he made an individual mark, for although his long 
years of service (1939-61) to Westminster School were conventionally spent (and no 
less usefully for that) he developed a gift for teaching, inspiring and compelling adult 
amateurs. Ile became Director of Music at Morley College (1928-40) in succession 
to Gustay Holst and founded a choir and an orchestra with which he could perform 
works that lay off the beaten track of the repertory. He had a long association with the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, for whom he made admirable dance-band 
arrangements of traditional tunes and also composed an original ballet, Midsummer Eve, 
for a jubilee occasion, 

As a composer his style was moulded by Vaughan Williams, from whom he also 
learned how to harmonize and arrange folk-tunes, an elusive art. The best known of 
such arrangements were two volumes of Manx folk-songs. His output of original 
work, by-products of a busy life, was small, but it includes two excellent if not widely 
known works, a piano concerto and a ballad opera, both based on folk-tunes. The 
latter, Lord Bateman, which he wrote in collaboration with Cecil Sharp’s daughter 
Joan, was given ata St. Pancras Festival with convincing success in 1958. 

I met Arnold in Colles’s class, where we composed a book about audiences— 
Jeffery Mark and Maurice Jacobson were other contributors—which Colles presented 
to the Director and which ought still to be somewhere in the College Library but 
apparently is not. I followed his work with sympathy because of our common devotion 
to English folk-song. 1 admired the way in which with a wry sort of aggrieved en- 
thusiasm he drove his amateurs through unknown Moussorgsky or the less frequent 
Holst. He was dedicated to this sort of conducting, for when he was evacuated to 
Worcestershire with Westminster School in 1940, he must needs start up concerts in 
Worcester similar to those he gave in London. He died suddenly after a rehearsal of 
his orchestra on September 30. Music was his last act. 

FRANK HOWES 








JOHN MORGAN NICHOLAS 
1895-1963 


John Morgan Nicholas was an all-round musician; he was known as pianist, organist, 
teacher and composer and as each of these he made a valuable contribution to Welsh 
musical life. His gifts were apparent at an early age and he was only 17 when he went 
to the R.C.M. in 1912. He remained there for four years studying mainly organ and 
composition. I first Knew of him in the late 1920°s when he played concertos with the 
National Orchestra of Wales. He then lived at Oswestry where he had built up a fine 
reputation as a teacher and conductor. During this period he taught music at Shrews- 
bury and Oswestry Schools and also at Ellesmere College. 

Shortly after the 1939-45 war John Morgan Nicholas was appointed Chief Ofticer 
(o the University Council of Music in Wales, a post in which he exerted considerable 
influence. One of his outstanding achievements was the creation of the Welsh Festival 
Choir for the Festival of Britain in 1951, a choir which many of us regarded as the 
finest choral body Wales had ever known. 

He was a beautiful accompanist and had he wished to follow this particular branch 
he could have made an international reputation. His published compositions are few 
but often performed in Wales, particularly his splendid works for male voices. Two 
charming oboe pieces which he wrote for his life-long friend Leon Goossens have be- 
come widely known. 

He was a delightful companion, bubbling over with high spirits and puckish 
humour. He loved young people and was never happier than when he was surrounded 
by them in music-making; this was one of the reasons why his annual Summer School 
at Coleg Harlech was such a success and will live in the memory of all who attended, 
He lived to enjoy only two years of retirement and the sudden illness which took him 
from us has left Wales the poorer. 

MANSEL THOMAS 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Dr. Harold Darke celebrated his 75th birthday last October. An article in The Times, 
and a broadcast by Dr. Herbert Howells in Music Magazine, were among the tributes 
paid to our senior organist. On September 29 he gave a recital at the R.P.H, and during 
October he gave 5 Bach recitals at St. Michael's, Cornhill, the church to which he was 
appointed organist and choirmaster in 1916 and whose music he has made a consistent 
and valuable feature of London life. 
Recitals at Wigmore Hall 

Anthony Saltmarsh (violin) with Gerald Moore on October 7; Angus Morrison (piano) 
on October 8; Peter Pears and Julian Bream Consort on October 10; Ian Lake (piano) 
on November 9; Thomas Rajna (piano) on November 24; Janet Edmunds (mezzo- 
soprano) with Gerald Moore on December 2; Lyndon Vanderpump (baritone) with 
Robert Sutherland on December 4. 


Appointments 
Meredith Davies as musical director of the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 1964-65; 
L. G. Forsdyke as assistant director of music at Dover College; Lionel Mann as senior 
music master at Denmead School, Hampton, Middlesex. 


Frances Mason won second prize in the Carl Flesch competition. 

Ruth Holmes (Mrs. Peter Hamblen) gave a piano recital at Lambeth Town Hall to raise 
funds for research at King’s College Hospital where doctors have recently cured a rare 
bone disease in her hands. 

Kenneth Y. Jones’s cantata O Light Invisible was given its first performance by the 
Reigate and Redhill Society on November 23; he has recently composed and conducted 
music for the films Vengeance and Underground 100. 

Anthony Scott’s opera buffa The C Sharp Side was presented by David Gollins at his 
home in Berkshire in October. Richard Austen conducted, Frances Fisher produced, 
Marilyn Taylor led the orchestra, and Carolyn Lambourne, Zipora Kalenstein, Gordon 
Morris and James Griffet sang. 
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Amaht 

His Mother 
King Kaspar 
King Melchior 
King Balthazar 
The Page 


Symphonic Varingons 


Symphony No. 4 


Violin Concerto in A 


Hallet Suite 


Piano Concerto No, | 


Symphony No, 4 


Overture: Rosamunde 


Little Suite, Op. $3 


Overture: Egmont, 


‘Abscheulicher! wo eils 


Overture: Die Meistersinger . 


Nimrod (Lanigetia Variations) ; 
Overture; The Merry Wives of Windsor 


The Opera School 


DECEMBER 4, 6,7 
AMAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITORS 


Gian-Carlo Menotti 


attended the performance on December 4 


DECEMBER 4 
Darian Angadi 
Gwenyth Annear 
James Griffett 
James Richards 
Maciej Smolenski 
Michael Kehoe 
Conductor Richard Austin 
Producer Dennis Arundel 
Production Manager Pauline Elliot 
Dances Margaret Rubel 
Scenery Frances Fisher 
Costumes Pauline Elliot 
Flectrician David Gollins 


College Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 
NOVEMBER 1 


Overture: Portsmouth Point 


Barbara Murray 


stdu hin? (Fidelio) 


Janice Chapman 


Conductor Sir Adrian Boult” 
Leader Pauline Scott 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 
OCTOBER 22 


Miriam Morley 


Symphony No. 4 (The Malian 


Conductor Harvey Phillips , 
Leader David Yelland 


DECEMBER 10 


Frank Wibaut 
*Conduc tor Harvey Phillips ; 
Leader David Yelland 
THIRD ORCHESTRA 
DECEMBER § 


Conductor Julian Dawes 


Piano Concerto in C minor . < 5 ‘ 


Gillian Roxby 
Conductors: Ist movt., Roger Norrington 
2nd movt., John Baird 
3rd movt., Graham Mayo 


Conductors: Prelude, Fred Ormand 
Dance, Michael! Eardley 
March, Aaron Charloff 


Conductor Sir Adrian Boult” 
Leader Leslie Phillips 
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Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother, President of the College, 


DECEMBER 6 & 7 
Darian Angadi 
Glenda Russell 
David Little 
Gordon Morris 
Malcolm Hoskinson 
Peter Garrett 


Walton 
Franck 


Beethoven 


Brahms 


Wagner 
Mozart 


Mendelssohn 
Dag Wiren 


Elgar 
Nicolai 
Liszt 


Tchaikovsky 


a Schubert 


Mozart 


Malcolm Arnold 


Beethoven 





CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


NOVEMBER 26 
Concerto for Double String Orchestra 
Flute Concerto 

Graham Mayger 
Dies Natalis 

Glenda Russell 
Symphony No. 35 (the Haffner) 





Harvey Phillips ‘ 
Leader Miriam Morley 


PROFESSORS* CONCERT 


SEPTEMBER 25 
Energico 
Grave -from Five Preludes for harpsi 
Giocoso J 
La Scolopendre 
L’Argyronéte 
Le Scarabée 
Les Fourmis 





hord 


>from L'Insectariwmn for harpsichord 


Ruth Dyson 
Violin and Piano Sonata in D minor 
Marie Wilson 
Henry Bronkhurst 
Benedictus (from ‘Colours of the Organ’) 
Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue 
Lloyd Webber 
Song Cycle: ‘Lieder um den Tod" : 
Hervey Alan 
fecompanist Bernard Roberts 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
Antony Hopkins 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


OCTOBER 2 
Inventions for Oboe and Piano 
Margaret Bailey 
Marian Mead 
String Quartet No, 6, Op. 101 . ‘ ° 
Violins Howard Ball, Ivan Chadwick 
Viola lan Jewel 
Cello Christopher Green 
“Music for awhile” 
*Mad Bess’ > 
“Hark the echoing air’ 

Christine Pullin 

fecompanist Clifford Lee 

Sonata No. 3 for Organ 5 4 
Peter Williams 


OCTOBER 9 
Violin and Piano Sonata in G major Py 
Bridget Lawler 

Avril Cocks 

Suite for Piano, Op, 25 

Roger Smalley 
‘Sigh no more, ladies’) 
“Rest, sweet nymphs’ 


“Pretty ringtime’ > 
“Sleep’ | 
“Jillian of Berry’ J 


James Griffett 
Accompanist Judith Ridgeway 
Study in A flat, Op. 10, No. 10 . 

Lisle joyeuse - - 
Barbara Lloyd 


OCTOBER 16 
Piano Sonata K. 309 F 
Kim Lian Lam 
Cello and Piano Sonata ; . 
Michael Garbutt 

Marian Mead 
Night-piece . F 
Suite, Op. 14 3 
George Barbour 
Caprice No. 20 
Moses-Fantasic 
Hora-Staccato , 3 
Chan Wang Fu 

Accompanist Gillian Osborne 
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ippett 


Ibert 
. Finzi 


Mozart 


Alan Ridout 


Jean Francaix 


Braluns 
Lloyd Webber 
Healey Willan 


Ailpinen 


Bach 


John Addison 


7 Shostakovich 


Purcell 


Hindemith 


Brahinis 


Schoenberyr 


Warlock 


Chopin 
Debussy 


Mozart 


Grley 


Britten 
Bartok 


‘ Paganini 
. Diniew-Helfetz 











OCTOBER 23 
Michelangelo Lieder é 6 
Brian Holmes 
Accompanist Van Barber 
Concerto for nine instruments ; 
Violins Michael Hall, Nigel Murray 


Viola Robert Leighton 
Cello Christine Cartwright 
Flute Raymond Hill 

Oboe Moyra Tomey 
Clarinet’ John Stenhouse 
Horn David Ince 


Bassoon Alan Geddes 
Conductor John Baird 

Three Fantasy Pieces for Piano, Op, 12 

Enid Salmon 
‘En sourdine® 
‘Pantoches’ y ‘ r ° 
‘Clair de lune’) 

Sylvia Ellis 

Accompanist David Vine 

Les Cloches de Geneve F P ° 

Junny Visser 
Cunticle for Organ (with voice) F ‘ 

Adrian Jack 


Counter-tenor Paul Esswood 


NOVEMBER 6 
Pino Sonata Op, 25 No.3, ° . 
Thalia Myers 
Violin and Pitino Sonate in A . . 
Michael McLellan 
Marilyn Taylor 
‘A hymn to the Virgin® \ 
Jesukin' Lf F a ‘ 
‘Liamoureuse’ ) 
‘La bien aimée® } . . . . . 
‘La bien mariée’ J 
Soprano Mary Edge 
Harp) Hannah Francis 
String Quartet in D minor 
Violins Anne Wills, Pauline Scott 
Viola Colin Kitching 
Cello Joanna Milholland 


NOVEMBER 13 
Quintet K.407 ‘ ‘ . 
Violin’ Miriam Morley 
Violay lan Jewel, Robert Leighton 
Cello Christopher Green 
Horn Timothy Brown 
Six Metamorphoses atter Ovid 

Julian Pook 


‘Silent noon’ : . : : ‘ . 
‘Why so pale and wan" ‘ 

‘Sleep’ A 4 . 

‘Captain Stratton’s faney’ , ‘ 


James Richards 
Accompanist Julian Dawes 
Suite No, 2 for two pianos , . . 

John Walker 
Gillian Osborne 


NOVEMBER 20 
String QuarteCin A minor, 


Viola Robert Leighton 

Cello Judith Lenton 
Sonata No, 4 for Piano, Op, 30 . ‘ ° 
Benjamin Pearce-Higgins 
Four Biblical Songs . . . . 
Angela Hutchinson 
Accompanist Glenda Russell 


Vive Preludes for Piano : : ‘ . 5 
Francis Steiner 
NOVEMBER 27 

Trio, Op, L14 * . . 


Piano Gwenneth Pryor 
Clarinet John Stenhouse 

Cello Janet Colebrooke 
Ballade in G minor ‘ . 5 : 
Annette Rousseau 


‘O wally, waly’ 
‘O can ye sew cushions? f ~ : . = 
‘Down by the Sally Gardens’) 

‘L know my love’ 
‘The lover's curse’ 


—- 


Mary Cantrill 
Accompanist Marian Mead 
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Violins | Michael Davis, Donald Macdonald 


arr. 





Hugo Wolf 


John Baird 


Schumann 


Debussy 


* Liszt 


. Roger Smalley 


Clementi 


Brahms 


Edmund Rubbra 


Philip Cannon 


Mozart 


Mozart 


° Britten 


Vaughan Williams 
Parry 

Gurney 

Warlock 


- Rachmaninoff 


Brahms 


> Scriabin 


Dvorak 


. Francis Steiner 


é Brahms 


° Chopin 


Benjamin Britten 


arr. Herbert Hughes 








Boulez 
Joseph Dechano 
Trio Poulenc 
Piano lan Brown 
Anna Ross 
Bassoon Nicholas Hunka 





DECEMBER II 





The carman’s whistle . Byrd 

Les tendres plaintes Rameau 

Sonata in D : . Mateo Albeniz 
Harpsichord Michela C. G, Evans 

Trio Sonata in C minor Quaniz 


Graham Mayger 
Sam Kaill Jones 
ichord David Vine 





“Music for a while” | 
“Ah! how sweet it ts to love’ Purcell 
“Sweeter than roses’ | 


Man is for the woman made” 
Counter-tenor Brian Northcott 
Harpsichord David Vine 


Dance ° Delius 
Two pieces Martin 
Harpsichord John Walker 
String Quartet, K. 156 Mozart 


Violins Anne Wills, Harry Cawood 
Viola Colin Kitching 
Cello Joanna Milholland 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


DECEMBER 13 

A Ceremony of Carols 5 Benjamin Britten 
The Students’ Polyphonic Choir 
Conductor Roger Norrington 

Harpists Margaret Conway, Daphne Boden 


Concerto Grosso No. 8 (Christmas Concerto). : Corelli 
The Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor Harvey Phillips 
This day Christ was born | Byral 
O magnum mysterium J : ‘ yee 
Hosanna to the Son of David , ; Gibbons 


The Choral Class 
Conductor John Russell 
La Mer . : x : Debussy 
The First Orchestra 
Conductor Sir Adrian Boult 
Coventry Carol 
The First Nowell 
Organist Dr. Lloyd Webebr 
Por Choir and Audience 


NEW STUDENTS, EASTER TERM, 1964 


Appleton, Colin Sorbello, Joseph 
Best, Martin 

Blumenthal, Tae 

Bruce-Lockhart, Jennifer ONT 

Klatzow, Peter RE-ENTRIES 
Long, Elizabeth Abu-Khader, Samia 
Nairn, Duncan Norriss, Peter 

Reiss, Anthony Regnier, Anatol 
Ohnishi, Yoshikuni Robert, Georgia Lee 
Reussner, Ray D. Telford, Moses 


Cambridge University New Music Club and the R.C.M. Contemporary Music Society are 
organizing exchange concerts. The first concert took place in the Cambridge University 
Music School on November 20, thanks to the kind patronage of our Director who 
enabled a coach to be hired. The concert by Cambridge is to be on February 26. 

Brian Dennis negotiated the exchange and John White directed the ensemble. 
Works included Charles Ives’s The Unanswered Question, Roger Smalley’s Antiphony, 
a song cycle of Brian Dennis and Webern's Saxophone Quartet, 

A most pleasing aspect of the evening was the presence of E. M. Forster. 


TERM DATES 1964 
Easter: January 6 to March 28 


Summer: April 27 to July 18 
Christmas: September 21 to December 12 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President: MR. KEITH FALKNER 
Hon. Secretary: Miss PHyLtis Carey FOsTer 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Harry STUBBS 
Assistant Hon. Secretary : Mrs. RicHarD LATHAM 
Hon. Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: Miss DIANA MCVEAGH 
Hon, Seeretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund: Miss UrsuLa GALE 
Hon. Auditors; Mr. Epwin Bensow and Dr. W. S. LLtoyp WEBBER 


Committee 


Mr. Topiiss Green Mrs BARBARA BRYAN 
Miss Meret Sr. Cian Mr. HARRY PLATTS 
Miss THEA KING Mr. Davip PARKHOUSE 
Mr, JOUN STAINER Mr. JOHN ToOozt 
| Miss Este SORENSEN Miss RutH Dyson 
Mr, CorNetius FIsHer Miss Ester FISHER 


Miss VALERIE TRIMBLI 
(the order is that of length of service) 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College and 
others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its principal object is to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the College. Its activities 
include an Annual‘ At Home’ at the College in the summer, and an Annual General 
Meeting in the Autumn Term. 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 10s. 6d. per annum. All past 
pupils and others pay £1 Is. Od. per annum, except Members residing outside the 
British Isles, who pay 10s. 6d. The financial year commences on September 1. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription 
to the Union. 

A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only. 





THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and the official organ of the R.C.M. Union. 


‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life’ 
Hon. Editor: Miss DIANA MCVEAGH 
Hon. Secretary: Miss MARGARET PRIDEAUX 


Advisory Board of Past Editors 


Dr. Herpert Howes (1920-1925) Mr. GRAHAM Carritr (1925-1930) 
Mr. FRANK Howes (1930-1936) Miss JOAN CuisseLe (1946-1953) 
Mr, EpWIN Bensow (1953-1959) 
Committee 

Mr, Joun AMPs Mr. ANGUS MorRISON 

Miss SHIRLEY DU BOULAY Mr. HARVEY PHILLIPS 

Mr, JULIAN BUDDEN Mr. JOHN STENHOUSE 

Lapy CYNTHIA COLVILLE Mr. Harry STUBBS 

Miss PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER Miss PHOEBE WALTERS 


Mr. DONALD FRANCKE 


The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual subscription 
for membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine alone pay 10s. 6d. a year, 
post free. Single copies 3s. 6d. post free from:—R.C.M. Union Office, Royal College 
of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, S.W.7. 
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